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reviewed by Robert Weaver 


(cover photo courtesy of the Toronto Star) 


John A. Irving’s The Social Credit Movement in Alberta is 
one of the best analyses of Canadian politics that I’ve ever read. It 
is an investigation of the origins of Social Credit in Canada and of 
the dramatic provincial election campaign of 1935 that brought the 
party to power in Alberta. But Mr. Irving’s book isn’t only reveal- 
ing about Social Credit; it also has a great deal to say about the 
nature of Canadian politics in general. 


Mr. Irving, who is Professor of Ethics and Sovial Philosophy 
at Victoria College in Toronto, has been studying the Social Credit 
movement for many years. In his book he describes how William 
Aberhart, the school principal who was also the dominant figure in 
the Calgary Prophetic Bible Institute, began almost hesitatingly to 
preach the doctrines of Social Credit and quickly fashioned a poli- 
tical revolution in depression-wounded Alberta. 


By 1935 the politics of the province had been dominated for 
a generation by the United Farmers of Alberta. But this reform 
movement had been weakened by scandals and by its inability to 
do much to solve the province’s economic troubles. The Liberals, 
Conservatives and C.C.F. were all hopefully preparing to bring the 
U.F.A. down. In the election that year the U.F.A. was destroyed, 
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but it was the new Social Credit movement that won an overwhel- 
ming 56 seats; the Liberals took five seats and the Conservatives 
the remaining two. 


The Social Credit Movement in Alberta is a scholarly study, 
but throughout the book Mr. Irving uses the techniques of the 
expert political journalist. He took the trouble, for instance, to 
prepare brief biographies of all sixty-three Social Credit candidates 
in the 1935 election. Ten of these profiles are included in the book 
to describe what Mr. Irving calls the party’s “secondary leaders”’. 
They are the biographies of “two small-town merchants, one school 
teacher, two farmers, one preacher, one insurance agent, one law- 
yer, one chiropractor, and one service station operator and cartage 
contractor.” 


From these ten brief biographies the reader gets a far more 
vivid sense of the membership of Social Credit than he would from 
pages and pages of analysis and description. It becomes plain that 
Social Credit was a revolution of Alberta’s small-town middle 
class. The biographies also demonstrate Aberhart’s double-edged 
appeal to the people of the province. A number of the ten members 
shared Aberhart’s religious convictions, had listened to his broad- 
casts from the Prophetic Bible Institute, and were already his 
supporters when he began to preach monetary reform. Others were 
first attracted by his monetary theories and remained indifferent 
to his religious convictions. 


In another chapter of The Social Credit Movement in Alberta 
Mr. Irving turns political journalist once more and prints a number 
of interviews with people in the province who had supported Social 
Credit as voters in 1935. These pages of the book capture the feel- 
ing of deep frustration and bitterness the depression had caused 
among ordinary people all over Alberta. It was Social Credit that 
benefitted politically from the widespread anger and hopelessness 
in the province, while the established parties not only failed to 
make an effective appeal to the voters but also underestimated the 
strength of the new movement right up to the day of the election. 


For Aberhart went to the province with the appeals of funda- 
mentalist religion and monetary reform: a kind of radicalism that 
has traditionally been attractive in large parts of North America. 
To bring the message of Social Credit to the voters, Aberhart’s 
supporters went into the towns and villages as travelling evangel- 





ists might; and Aberhart himself made effective use of the com- 
paratively new medium of radio. They were political amateurs, but 
they had an instinct for successful campaining. 


The Social Credit Movement in Alberta may suggest to some 
readers that there are nore passions in Canadian life often left 
unsatisfied by such awkward coalitions as the Liberal and Progres- 
sive Conservative parties. The wy] are in eclipse just now, 
but both the C.C.F. and Social Credit had their origins in a sense 
of protest with a long tradition in the West. There is a kind of sec- 
ret anarchism of the right wing reflected in such tabloid newspapers 
as Hush and Flash and their French-Canadian counterparts, and 
this kind of protest has also a tradition in Canada that many of 
us are inclined to ignore or simply fail to recognize. Mr. Irving’s 
book often suggested to me that we are a more passionate people 
politically than we are inclined to admit even to ourselves. 


Mr. Irving is a scholar trained in philosophy who has interes- 
ted himself also in the —— of the social sciences. It is plain 
that he has studied the methods of the best political journalists of 
our time and he has used those methods brilliantly in his recon- 
struction of Alberta’s political upheaval a quarter of a century ago. 
And he writes well: a straightforward prose and very little jargon. 
His study of Social Credit should interest anyone who wants to 
manage some understanding of our complex political loyalties. 


THE SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA 
is published by the University of Toronto Press. It has 


369 pages, including appendices and index. The Social 
Credit Movement in Alberta is published at $6.00. 
Readers’ Club member’s price is $4.75. 
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GEORGE JOHNSTON 


Being Eric Nicol’s review of George Johnston’s The 
Cruising Auk which is the Readers’ Club April Alter- 
nate Selection. Mr. Nicol’s review.appeared ori 
ally in Canadian Literature, Summer, 1959 is 
here reprinted with kind permission. 


In a time when comic verse, like the newspaper “funnies”, 
=! proves as comic as a clout in the kidney, it is pleasant to 
oe a poet like George Johnston. Mr. Johnston’s humour is, 
grained with melancholy, but the substance remains 
solid fun, It is not inlaid with the shards of fractured wit that often 
characterize Canadian light verse (and Mr. Johnston is Canadian). 
Much of our humorous verse in fact reads as though written as an 
alternative to kicking the dog, drawing inspiration less from Cal- 
liope than from pepsia, but Mr. Johnston amiably celebrates 
canine ritual in “Noctambule”: 


Mr. Murple’s got a dog that’s long 

And underslung and sort of pointed wrong: 
When daylight fades and evening lights come out 
He takes him round the neighbour lawns about 
The which he does in drops and by degrees 
Leaving his hoarded fluid only where 
Three-legged ceremonious hairy care 

Has been before ... 


This sensitivity to the call of nature is not restricted, in Mr. 
Johnston’s verse, to dogdom. It is human nature, in its setting of 
the city rather than the country, that he finds evocative. Rain 
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To remind you that Canadian Library Week is being cele- 
brated this year from April 3 to 9, we are happy to present 
the following essay by Roderick Haig-Brown. Mr. Haig- 
Brown is well-known as a novelist, an authority on fishing 
and conservation, and an informal essayist. His Measure of 
the Year and A River Never Sleeps contain some of the 
best modern examples of the informal essay. Our article, 
made available by the Canadian Library Week Committee, 
is abridged from Measure of the Year. 


On Making a Library 


by Roderick Haig-Brown 


Ann and I have always been buyers and hoarders of books. 
I cannot remember the time when I did not feel invitation from 
any secondhand bookstore, and I have scarcely ever been able to 
part with a book without regret. In time, this begins to mount 
up. After we were married we put our books together and found 
that we had several shelves of them, in spite of the wastage of 
travel and movement. When, after two years, we moved into our 
present house, the books were by far the heaviest and bulkiest 
‘item of our movement. We lined a small room with shelves from 
floor to ceiling, spread the books out and felt we had space for 
growth. Within three or four years we were finding ingenious ways 
of crowding in new shelves; within ten years the books were 
crowding us out of the room. Immediately after the war we built 
on a new and much larger room, lined it with shelves from floor 
to ceiling and again felt we had room for growth. We still have 
a little. But we are already discussing the place and design of 
future shelves. This amounts, I suppose, to a library. 


“Library” has always seemed to me rather a pretentious word 
for a collection of two or three thousand books; it has an official 
and purposeful sound, out of keeping with the casual acquisition 
of books that one likes and wants to have at hand. Yet there is 
no escaping the word. Its derivation is impeccable. Its meaning is 
clear. It is in sanctified usage to cover everything from a few novels 
in a rental library to the Bodleian and the Widener and the British 
Museum. If it has connotations that are comprehensive and severe, 
it has also implications of firelight and close comfort, of gentle 
study without excessive purpose, of pleasure unbounded by the 
four walls of any room, always at hand yet reaching out to the 
ends of the earth and beyond for its inspiration. 


Any library, in time, begins to show a purpose. People often 
ask Ann or me, “How do you go about building a library?” There 
is no simple answer to that. If you read books and like books well 
enough to give them space in your house, a library begins to 
happen to you. And in time it begins to take a rather definite 
pattern, in direct reflection of your interests. Then you become 
a shade more conscious about it; you begin to detect gaps in the 





shelves, even though the books are touching each other, cover to 
cover; you learn the absorbing delights of the secondhand book 
catalogues; you detect specialization in yourself and begin to foster 
it or grow away from it. 


A library is many things. It is, first of all, a varied and hand- 
some wall covering with a high insulating value. The books sit on 
the shelves an average of five or six inches thick, with an air space 
between themselves and the inner wall; I’m not quite sure what 
effect the gaps have or the space above the books on each shelf, 
but I’m sure books keep out some of the cold and heat and I always 
mean to test it one day with a thermometer. 


Books are pleasure, wisdom, experience, emotion, and civili- 
zation, and no collection of books that is not rigidly and narrowly 
specialized can be much less than this. Our own library has shaped 
itself into six main groups—English literature, which is by far the 
largest, American literature, Canadian literature, foreign books, 
reference books, and fishing books. Those are broad headings, but 
the awe are manageable and one can find one’s way easily 
enough. 


Ann had the inspired idea, years ago, that English literature 
should be arranged by the birth dates of its authors. I was afraid 
of this at first; I am always suspicious of rearrangements, and 
Ann’s scholarship aad erudition are so vastly superior to my own 
that I visualized her finding her way easily about the shelves while 
I struggled in confusion and found nothing. Now I wouldn’t con- 
sider any other arrangement, at least to within fifty years of the 
present. 


Beyond the Victorians everything seems current, without the 
sanctity of age and time. American literature is young, Canadian 
literature younger still. Yet Whitman and Melville and Hawthorne 
and Mark Twain clearly belong. Hemingway, Robert Frost, Eugene 
O’Neil, Stephen Vincent Benet, Sandburg, Dos Passos, Fitzgerald 
— or do I simply date the time I came to it? Current literature 
is current literature, and there can be no absolutes. Every reader 
reads in it, because it is of his time and life. Having read he holds 
the books or discards them, wisely or unwisely, and no one can 
know very surely his wisdom or unwisdom. 


I love American and Canadian literature because they speak 
to me with a fierce urgency and a closeness that is not in things 
European. American literature is a turbulent, striving present, 
growing out of massive and enormously diverse creative effort; no 
one man can keep pace with all the good in its yield and the time 
of assessment is still far away. The books one keeps on the shelves 
may be as fine as they seem or they may not. It hardly matters. 
Even Milton, I suspect, must have flattered some of his contem- 
poraries. 

It would be a narrow library that left out foreign books. The 
ae yon of the Russian, French, German, and Italian writers have 

d such powerful influences on English and American literature 


that they seem hardly separate from it. If one reads at all one 
reads them; and because the screen of language is as exclusive as 
the screen of time these foreigners are great beyond possibility of 











discard. Who would read Boccaccio or Tolstoy, Proust or Stendhal 
or Flaubert, and let them go again? They come into a library with- 
out begin sought and stay there almost on a level with the Greeks 
and Romans. 


I think it would be reasonable to expect most of these things 
in any library, and they do by themselves make a noble library. 
But a library that comes into being through the natural growth 
of reading and keeping books is an intensely personal thing and I 
know that Ann and I have made some conscious effort to round 
our few books into a ranging sample of the traditional influence 
of English writing. This is necessary to us because we live in the 
country and live by books, and it is necessary again because we 
are raising children who are intensely curious about the back- 
ground of their civilization. And it is a choice influenced by many 
a chances of education and suggestion throughout our own 
ives. 


All good books, in a sense, are reference books, and a good 
library is one that has the answers scattered all through its shelves 
rather than predigested and collected. But a library needs an atlas 
and a drawer of local maps. It needs an encyclopedia. It needs a 
solid dictionary or two. We have those and a scattering of other 
vague reference books so scrappy and out of date that they should 
be thrown away. 


I think a library should not be a static thing but rather like 
a deep pool in a river, whose depths move slowly if at all but 
whose surface is a quiet flow. Fresh books come in, others are 
moved on the shelves to make place for them, others again go on 
to their travels through the secondhand dealers. Never sell a book, 
only take a credit and find another book to replace it, sometimes 
two to replace one, sometimes one to replace half a dozen. Books 
are never really bought and sold, only leased for a lifetime, on 
deposit, or perhaps two lifetimes. In the end they will go back to 
the dealers, out again and back again until some have served 
successive leaseholders through three or four hundred years, as 
have some of the books in this room. 


People who come into this room sometimes ask in wonder, 
“Have you read all these books?” There couldn’t be a more reason- 
able question, or a more natural answer than “No.” Yet I always 
feel that I have betrayed the questioner when I say no; he seemed 
so certain that the answer would be yes, that he would be able to 
see with his own eyes the head that held such a wealth of knowl- 
edge. I sometimes admit to myself now, cautiously and reluctantly, 
there are books here that I shall never read, and still others, read 
and well loved, that I may never read again. But so long as they 
are here, within reach, there is always the possibility that the 
mood or the need or the time will come when I shall read quietly 
and completely through the whole of the Anatomy of Melancholy 
or North’s Plutarch, when I shall turn again to War and Peace 
or Kristin Lavransdatter. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY WEEK is sponsored by the Canadian Library Association, 
the Book Publishers Association and La Societe des Editeurs Canadiens des 
Livres Francais. The program receives support from the Canada Council. Cana- 
dian Library Week was celebrated for the first time last year. In connection 
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with this second Library Week, the Executive Committee issued a Statement of 
Aims of which the following is part: 

“Essentially, the object of Canadian Library Week is to remind Canadians 
thot reading can help them explore and satisfy their need for a greater sense 
of purpose and participation; to urge them to use more fully the constantly- 
expanding library services across the country. 

“Beyond this is a wider aim—to set apart a time when Canadians can 
re-dedicate and re-identify themselves with the ideals of a free and growing 
society. Because ours is a society based on the choices made by the many 
rather than by the few, our greatest concern must always be the development 
of each individual to his optimum capacity. 

“Canada's vitality, perhaps its very existence depends upon the degree to 
which its people form the habit of “finding out”, of intelligently weighing 
alternatives, and of reading for information. Only in this way can we do away 
with limited horizons, so dangerous to a free people. 

“In our century, the printed word has taken on a new and vital import- 
ance. Only a lifetime of continuing self-education through reading can enable 
Canadians to exercise responsible citizenship. Only a wide variety of reading, 
and exposure to the world’s great kaleidoscope of ideas can prepare us for 
the difficult task of existence in the modern world.” 


VIEWS 


VERY SOON, every member of the Readers’ Club will receive a —— 
mailing. We hope it will be welcome. It contains a letter from Roby Kidd, 
commenting on the growth of the Club and asking your help in making the 
Club grow still further. Dr. Kidd is Chairman of the Board of the Readers’ 
Club, Executive Director of the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of Canadian Library Week and 
author of How Adults Learn, recently reviewed in the pages of The Cana- 
dian Reader (January, 1960). In addition to Dr. Kidd’s letter, this special 
mailing contains four Readers’ Club recruiting folders which we hope you 
will pass on to your friends who have not yet the good fortune to have 
heard about the Club. And, finally, the mailing contains a list of books 
available free of charge to members who introduce new members to the 
Club. We hope you will look for this mailing and that you will help us in 
making your Club even stronger. 


The University of Western Ontario and the Macmillan Company of 
Canada have announced a new series of books entitled Century of Canada. 
As many as twenty volumes are planned, each on some important topic of 
Canadian history. General Editor is D. G. G. Kerr, Professor of History at 
U.W.O. The first volumes will probably appear in 1961, but the series as a 
whole is nese as part of the celebration of Canada’s Centenary in 1967. 
We wonder what other publishing plans are in the works as of the 
Centenary celebrations. Or, perhaps a better question, what others should 
be in the works. If you have any ideas, let us have them and we'll pass them 
on to the publishers. 


And speaking of series this month’s selection, The Social Credit Move- 
ment in Alberta is part of a series which now totals ten volumes. “Social 
Credit in Alberta, Its Background and Development” is the general title for 
the series, and General Editor is S. D. Clark. The series i ae by the 
Canadian Social Science Research Council through a special grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. All the titles are published by the University of 
Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Read any good books lately? If you weren’t a member of the Readers’ 
Club, there would be only a one-in-four chance that you had read a book 
recently—and not necessarily a good one at that. A couple of months ago, 
the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion revealed that only 26% of Cana- 
dians could (or did) answer yes when asked if they were reading a book or 











i had read a book within the a. This is a drop from 40% in 1945 and 

31% in 1953. However, of t who are reading books, more than half as 
many again are reading non-fiction now as were doing so in 1953. Do we now 
get a surfeit of light entertainment from TV and turn more to books for 
solider solace? 


The Saturday Review reports signs of a boom in travel books about 
Canada. Miss Zerline Morje went into a Fifth Avenue bookshop and asked 
to see a copy of Edward Weeks’ In Friendly Candor. The clerk made his 
way to the travel book section, glanced around, returned to report: “Sorry, 
we have no book on Canada by that name.” 


AND REVIEWS 


Few of us, if given the chance, could resist the temptation to look into 
our own futures. Mercifully, the chance is rarely given to individuals. But 
it is given to groups and to nations. The 1955 Royal Commission on Can- 
ada’s Economic Prospects — the Gordon Commission — spent three years 
peering into the future and charting Canada’s growth up to 1980. The 
Gordon Report was an exciting, challenging document; it pointed to a bright 

future and at the same time warned of the problems that lay ahead. The 
; Report itself, however, is a document of 509 pages and 200,000 words. Thus, 
Albert A. Shea has performed a signal service in the writing of CANADA 1980 
(McClelland & Stewart, $1.50 paperback, $2.50 cloth). This little book of 
a hundred-odd pages is a digest of the findings of the Gordon Commission. 
Clearly and concisely, with splendid organization and excellent tables and 
pare Al Shea gives us a summary of our future which is a delight 
to read. 


Presseiosalt nam Bie 


Edith Fowke, following perhaps the hint in her name,.has become one 
of Canada’s foremost authorities on folk music. Already to her credit are 
Folk Songs of Canada, Folk Songs of Quebec, Logging with Paul Bunyan, 
and notes for a dozen record albums as well as hundreds of folk song pro- 
grams for the CBC. Coming up soon is another book, Canada’s Story in 
Song. But available right now is SONGS OF WORK AND FREEDOM (Readers’ 
Club of Canada, cloth $5.00, paper $2.50), a handsome and altogether fas- 
cinating volume prepared in collaboration with Joe Glazer. Songs of Work 
and Freedom contains songs as old as The Cutty Wren, dating from the 
Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, and as new as The Song of the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage. It contains songs as well-known in their special ways as the Marseil- 
laise and Sixteen Tons. It contains Negro spirituals, miner’s ballads, sea 
chanties, songs of war and of pacifism. Here, down through the centuries, is 
the voice of millions singing for a better life. Kenneth Bray provides musical 
arrangement for each song, and Edith Fowke provides fascinating notes. 
Required for folk-song buffs and a delight for anyone. Available in Canada 
through the Readers’ Club. 


Tom Fairley had a hand in the preparation of Form in Music, the 
Club’s Alternate Selection last month. He turns up again this month in a 
very different capacity —as editor and part writer of SVERDRUP’S ARCTIC 
ADVENTURES (Longmans, Green, $6.00). Otto Sverdrup was a Norwegian 
explorer who, at the turn of the century, spent four unbroken years in the 
far North. He explored and charted 100,000 square miles of unknown and 
uninhabited ocean and islands close to the Pole. When he returned to 
Norway he wrote New Land, a charming account of his adventures, and he 
claimed the islands he found for Norway. Canada disputed his — and his 
country’s — claim to sovereignty. It was only in 1930 that the issue was 
settled. In that year, just before Sverdrup died, Canada bought from him 
all his charts and logs; in return, Norway formally withdrew her claim. 
The Sverdrup Islands have now leaped into prominence; they figure largely 
in the dramatic Arctic “oil rush” that began last year and that may lead to 
vast new natural wealth for Canada. Mr. Fairley has edited Sverdrup’s book 
for modern readers and he has added new and timely chapters of his own 
on Sverdrup and on the significance of his discoveries. A little-known piece 
of historical drama brought to our attention at a most appropriate time. 
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RECENT CLUB SELECTIONS 


The following resent Club selections are still available to members at the 
special member’s price. Any or all of these titles may be ordered in place 
of or in addition to this month’s selection or alternate. The Club will also 
be happy to supply its members with any other Canadian book, but regret 
that no discount can be allowed on such orders. 


FRONTENAC, THE COURTIER 
GOVERNOR. W.. Eccles. 
Published at $6.50 

Member’s Price $4.95 


LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE 
IN CANADA. Alan Gowans. 
Published at $7.95 

Member’s Price $5.95 


ONE CHINESE MOON 


J..Tuzo Wilson. 
Published at $5.50 
Member’s Price $4.25 


DAYS OF LIVING 
Martin Roher. 
Published at $4.00 
Member’s Price $3.15 


PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS 
Yousuf Karsh. 

Published at $17.50 

Member’s Price $12.95 


A RED CARPET FOR THE SUN 
Irving Layton. 

Published at $3.50 

Member’s Price $2.75 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF 
DUDDY KRAVITZ. 
Mordecai Richler 

Published at $3.75 

Member’s Price $2.95 


THE SHIP THAT DIED OF 
SHAME AND OTHER STORIES 


Nicholas Monsarrat 
Published at $3.50 
Member’s Price $2.75 


FLAME OF POWER 
Peter C. Newman. 
Published at $4.95 
Member’s Price $3.95 


CONTEMPORARY CANADA 
Miriam Chapin. 

Published at $7.50 

Member’s Price $5.50 


ESKIMO 

Edmond Carpenter, Frederick Varley 
and Robert Flaherty 

Published at $4.95 

Member’s Price $3.95 


A MIXTURE OF FRAILTIES 


Robertson Davies. 
Published at $3.95 
Member’s Price $3.15 


E.J. PRATT COLLECTED POEMS 


E.J. Pratt. 
Published at $5.00 
Member’s Price $3.95 


THE DESPERATE PEOPLE 


Farley Mowat. 
Published at $5.00 
Member’s Price $4.00 


CANADIANS IN THE MAKING 
Arthur R.M. Lower. 

Published at $7.50 

Member’s Price $5.25 


FORM IN MUSIC (records) 


Helmut Blume 
Price $7.95, includes shipping 


Printed in Canada. 








